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POLLY'S 
PENSION PLANS 



CHAPTER I 



'' It IS so sad to outlive one's usefulness! " 
The speaker had been told that the old clergy-* 
man was deaf, so she took no particular care to 
modulate her rather penetrating voice. A slight 
frown appeared on her hostess's forehead as she 
gently guided her companion to a more distant 
part of the room, at the same time gllancing to- 
wards the old man. She noticed that his hand 
trembled as he took his cup of tea from her 
daughter, and Polly Wentworth's pretty face 
jQushed while she hastily engaged him in conver- 
sation. 

Mrs. Wentworth had only a few moments 
previously introduced her old friend and rector 
to the lady of the too penetrating voice, and in- 
deed it was chiefly for this very object that she 
had called a few neighbors together for tea on 
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this rainy afternoon of early spring. Stud3ring 
her guest now^ it seemed to Mrs. Wentworth 
that everything about Mrs. Lancaster was de- 
signed to penetrate, — from her nose to the points 
of her patent leather shoes, — while her brilliant 
and elaborate plumage and her vivacious and 
elaborate manner fully carried out this theory of 
successful penetration. The wife of a rich manu- 
facturer, she had spent the last dozen years of her 
Ufe first in an up-state city and then in New York, 
penetrating into heretofore imattainable pre- 
cincts. Now, after many years, John Lancaster 
had had the whim to return to the part of Berk- 
shire County in which he had passed his early 
da3rs and laid the foundation of his colossal 
fortune, to build himself a country home; and 
this spring, for the first time, he and his family 
were passing a season in the palatial new villa 
in the hills, which overlooked the river and the 
town of Woodbridge and the mills where his 
father had put him to work as a boy. 

Mrs. Wentworth, the wife of the leading phy- 
sician of the town, was a devoted churchwoman. 
To work for St. Stephen's and help to ease the 
cares and cheer the way of her dear rector, the 
Bev. John Alexander, was the great interest 
of her life, after her home duties, and in the ad- 
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vent of the Lancasters she thought she might 
find valuable aid. She knew that in New York 
they had attended one of the large Episcopal 
churches, and she also knew how very much Mr. 
Alexander would dread the obvious duty of call- 
ing on them; and so in the kindnesd of her heart 
she had called at the new house and had invited 
Mrs. Lancaster to tea to meet a few of her neigh- 
bors, while visions of a much-needed new carpet 
for the church, new painting and upholstering and 
large contributions to the missionary apportion- 
ment all floated hopefully through her mind. 

And now the tea party was taking place, and 
somehow it had been a difficult occasion. Things 
had gone wrong with it from the beginning. Her 
husband had been called away to the next town 
on a case; one of her two maids was ill in bed; 
it was a wretched day, and Mrs. Lancaster had 
not seemed interested in affairs of the town or 
very much in the people asked to meet her. Mrs. 
Wentworth and Polly had worked hard and were 
tired, and therefore had no regrets when they 
saw Mrs. Lancaster's motor come splashing to a 
standstill at their gate. One person, however, 
had appreciated her hospitality. Always courte- 
ous and gentle, as he thanked her for a pleasant 
afternoon she saw by his look that her old rector 
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was grateful for her effort. She watched him 
as he walked down the muddy street, — the tall 
stooping figure — more stooping to-day, she 
thought, than she had ever noticed before — the 
same old overcoat and the same old greenish- 
tinted umbrella that she remembered, it seemed 
to her, ever since she came to Woodbridge as a 
young bride, twenty-two years ago. She turned 
to Polly, whom she found standing at her side. 

" Poor old saint," she said; " it seems as if 
he had deserved more reward for his Uf e of self- 
sacrifice and hard work than he is getting; the 
people don't appreciate that he has spent himself 
in their service. They just chafe because his 
sermons are dull and old-fashioned and forget 
that he has had no money or time to buy or read 
books and keep up with the times." 

" How can they expect a man to have modern 
ideas and be full of ambition and energy when he 
has not been away from Woodbridge in forty 
years! " broke out the girl indignantly. " It's 
a wonder to me that he stands it and all their 
petty fault-finding so patiently and cheerfully." 

'' I suppose he has to stand it," said her mother 
with a sigh. "What else could he do? He is 
an old man and getting deaf. No other parish 
would want him now. I suppose he would like 
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to resign and let some young man come in and 
pull the parish together if he knew where to go 
or how to live. It must be very hard for him to 
see his life's work going to pieces under him." 

" It must be terrible," said Polly. " I never 
thought of that. Couldn't they get a yoimg 
man to assist him, mother, and boost up the 
parish and do half the preaching and run the 
Sunday-school, and then Mr. Alexander would 
have more time to visit the sick and the poor, 
which he likes to do, and they all love him so! " 

" I wish we could, dear," said her mother; 
" but what would the young man Uve on and 
where would he Uve? There is only a thousand 
dollars, you know, and that Uttle cottage down 
' Church Lane,' which has been Mr, Alexander's 
home for forty years. It would be hard for him 
to leave it." 

" Of course he can't," said Polly. " I see my 
plan's impossible." 

However, though she said nothing further at 
the time, Polly did not forget the trouble of her 
old friend, the oldest friend she had. She could 
not remember the time when Mr. Alexander and 
she had not been friends; and, indeed, from the 
da3' when he held her in his arms as a tiny baby 
at her christening she knew she had been very 
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near the old man's heart. She reproached her- 
self now, when her mother spoke of his sad life, 
that she had not done more to brighten the days 
for him. She thought regretfully how Uttle she 
had seen of him these last few years since she 
was grown up. As a Uttle child she had been 
more friendly, running to meet him and walking 
hand m hand with him, often going home with 
him, and while he worked at his desk she would 
sit quietly looking at pictures. Then came her 
more busy school days and all the preoccupations 
of an ambitious, inteUigent, growing girl — thor- 
oughly healthy in mind and body and very pretty 
into the bargain. There was no time for anything 
but eager work and then quite as eager play, and 
the joy in both that such a girl, loved by every 
one and Uving amidst the beautiful things of 
nature, can feel. Long, white country winters, 
with their tasks and healthful sports, succeeded 
hot, peaceful, beautiful summers, and Polly now 
felt that she had enjoyed them all selfishly as 
they quickly passed, — and especially in the neg- 
lect of her dear old friend. Other people, it may 
hastily be added, would not have judged her so 
severely. She had taught a Sunday-school class 
for the past six years; she had always deUghted 
in decorating the altar with the beautiful flowers 
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which she and her mother were so successful in 
raising all the year around; she sewed her fingers 
off for the annual " fair/' and she was always the 
life of the Sunday-school picnic, or any other 
social for the young people. But, if these things 
had occurred to her mind at all, she would have 
dismissed them in a word aa only her duty, as 
her mother's daughter, for the parish. Her real 
regret was that she had done nothing more per- 
sonal and helpful for her old friend, the rector. 
To realize a fault like this in herself, especially 
one lacking in kindness and thoughtfulness, filled 
Polly with a remorse which was almost unbearable 
until she had fixed on some plan of action to 
remedy it, and now she set her mind to work at 
once. Something must be done to help her old 
friend out of his sad dilemma. 

All that evening, while her fingers were busy 
over some sewing, her mind was busy, too. She 
remembered that the third Sunday in September 
would be the fortieth anniversary of Mr. Alex- 
ander's coming to St. Stephen's, and her imagina- 
tion had already pictured a great parish celebra- 
tion in which it would be announced that the 
people were giving Mr. Alexander a sum of 
money in grateful recognition of all he had done 
for them in his forty years of service. Then the 
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poor old man would be able — and she knew how 
willingly — to resign, or perhaps keep on aa 
rector emeritus and himself supply the parish 
with an assistant. She found herself thinking, 
" If only Jim Alexander could come and help 
his uncle, — he could boom the parish! " and 
she dropped her work and fell to musing with a 
far-away look in her eyes and a little smile on 
her lips. Suddenly she sat up straight, her eyes 
bright and her cheeks red. Evidently a wonder- 
ful idea had struck her which started a line of 
very serious thought. Why shouldn't Jim come 
and help his uncle? After graduating a year 
ago from the Divinity School he had come to 
Woodbridge for a couple of weeks' vacation be- 
fore starting work. He had been once before 
to stay with his uncle, of whom he was very fond, 
and Polly had found him from the first a great 
addition to "Woodbridge society." He had 
said he wished to have a parish of his own as soon 
as he could, because he felt that a year or two 
of the sort of work he was doing in the slum dis- 
tricts of a large city was enough for such training, 
and, as far as the parish in New York was con- 
cerned, they rather preferred to have new men 
with their new ideas every few years. He had 
gone there for the experience it offered in organi- 
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zation and in work among the poorest people — 
but he had spoken longingly of a parish of his 
own and of having a home and getting to know 
his own people. Also she felt that he had grown 
very attached to Woodbridge! This thought 
brought even more color to her excited face. She 
did not think it would need a large salary to 
draw him! But of course he must have some^ 
thing to enable him to come, and here the large 
sum of money which the parish would present 
to Mr. Alexander would be useful. She would 
sound Mr. Alexander and get him to say how 
much he wished a young man might come and 
give the work an impetus and how fine it would 
be if he had such a young man as Jim to help 
him. Then she would sound the parish in the 
various members of the vestry and ladies' aux- 
iliaries and gradually open their eyes to her 
wonderful scheme, — and she would begin at 
once with her father and mother. She looked 
across the table at her father and saw that he 
was only running his eye down the colunms of 
the stock quotations. He could not mind being 
interrupted at such a dull business, so she said, 
" Mother and I were saying this afternoon what 
a pity it was that Mr. Alexander could not afford 
to give up working at his age, and how hard it is 
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for him to see the parish running down because 
he is getting old and deaf. It's too bad, isn't it, 
father? " 

" Of course it is, my dear — it's all wrong." 
" Then why doesn't somebody right it? " 
" It's a big job, my dear, and a difficult one. 
In any line of business it is hard enough to get 
salaries raised to keep up with the cost of living; 
look at teachers, even college professors — and 
look at all the clerk class — nine tenths of them 
are half-starved; but clergymen have alwayB had 
the worst time; — I suppose because it was their 
duty to be patient under affliction, meek and 
long-suffering, and all that; and also people 
looked askance at them if they seemed to think 
or know anything about money matters. Clergy- 
men have never had a living wage. Their parish- 
ioners eked it out by sending them potatoes or 
old clothes. Doctors did not charge them, and 
they got a per cent off the things they bought. 
I do not wonder that some of them lack some- 
what in business faculty. What I wonder is that 
any of them have any pride and self-respect left! " 
" But now that people don't give them pota- 
toes and old clothes and there is so much agita- 
tion about raising wages — having pensions, etc., 
in other sorts of work, why do the clergymen still 
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get too little to live on and have to go on working 
even if their work is not efficient any more? It 
seems very bad policy at least on the part of the 
church." 

" It is, my dear — you are right there^ but 
when you say the church, whom do you mean? 
Aren't the parishioners the church, and aren't 
we the parishioners? " 

'' Yes, dad! And that's just what I was com- 
ing to. Why don't we raise enough money to 
give to Mr. Alexander on his fortieth anniversary 
so he won't have to work any more and we could 
get a yoimg man to come and puU the parish 
together before it all goes to pieces? " 

Dr. Wentworth dropped the Market Quota- 
tions and turned an astonished and amused face 
to his daughter. 

"Have you any idea how much money that 
would take, my dear Polly? " 

Polly's brilliant, eager face gradually fell. 

" No, dad; a good deal, I suppose." 

" Mr. Alexander is sixty-eight. He might 
live to be ninety-eight, and he could not very 
well live on less than eight hundred dollars a year, 
so you can calculate for yourself, Polly. Let us 
call it twenty thousand dollars. The interest on 
that would be just about eight hundred dollars 
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a year. Where would you find twenty thousand 
dollars in this parish, daughter? " 

Polly sighed. " I suppose it would be very 
hard to raise/' she said. 

" How much do you raise at the annual fair, 
after working yourself to the point of exhaustion 
and giving all your spare time for three months 
to it? " 

" We raised eight hundred dollars this year," 
said Polly, meekly. 

" Then you would have to raise twice as much 
every year or else twenty-five times as much 
before September, to carry out your plan." 

" Then if everybody gave twenty-five times as 
much as they do to the fair we should have all 
we need," said Polly, hopefully. 

" You would," said her father, dryly, and re- 
turned to his stock market. Polly did some 
figuring, but after a few moments droped her 
pencil with a sigh. 

" About twenty people could easily do it," she 
said, " if they would." 

" There's the rub," said her father. 

" But I am afraid most of them really covMnH, 
though they might be able to manage to give 
twice as much as they do every year while he 
lives." 
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"Who's going to get it out of them every 
year? '' said her father, shortly, and then turning 
and seeing how discouraged and hopeless she 
looked, he said, " Go to bed, little girl, and forget 
it. I'll put it up to the vestry next Thursday 
night and see what we can do for the anniversary. 
We certainly ought to do something, and I am 
glad you suggested it. We have four months' 
time, and the old fellow deserves all we can give 
him." 
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CHAPTER II 

After leaving Mrs. Wentworth's, Mr. Alex- 
ander continued his dreary journey through the 
mud and rain to his own fireside. And a cold 
fireside it was when he reached it! Mrs. Ham- 
midge, who '' did for him/' knowing the minister 
had gone to tea with Mrs. Wentworth, had taken 
the opportunity to run out for a gossip herself. 
As he picked up the coal hod and went down 
cellar to fill it, no thought of complaint against 
her or circumstances entered his mind. He had 
been used all his Ufe to tasks like this and had 
never minded them, except when at times they 
became so numerous that they threatened to 
interfere with his work. He never begrudged 
his strength, only his time — and now he had 
begun to realize that he had more time than he 
used to have and these menial tasks were in some 
way a solace to him, making him feel that he 
earned his few comforts, at any rate, and was not 
dependent on any one. Having started a httle 
blaze in the grate, he sat down before it and Ut 
his pipe. Ever since they had been spoken, those 
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words, '' outlived his usefulness/' had been 
running through his head, and he wished to face 
them squarely. He felt that they expressed a 
fact which had been in the back of his mind con- 
stantly for a long while, but which he had kept 
in the background, avoiding all thought which 
led in that direction. Of course he knew that it 
was true. Had he been a coward not to face it 
before, or had he been brave to bluflf it out, even 
to himself, and struggle on? And, after all, what 
else could he do about it now? He knew he was 
still very strong. He smiled when he thought 
how he used to pride himself on his u-on constitu- 
tion. He used to enjoy hearing people say that 
no one else could do the work he did and stand up 
under it as he did. 

" Outgrown his usefulness " — no, outworn it! 
For, after all, he was only sixty-eight and as hale 
and hearty as ever. Too hale and hearty, he 
thought, with a groan. He might live to be 
ninety! No longer useful — no longer wanted. 
He thought bitterly that the two things were 
S3monymous. His mind went back to his first 
years in the parish. He turned to pick up a 
photograph which was always on his desk. It was 
of a young woman in a dress which even forty 
years ago could not have been pretty, but the 
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face was sweet and wistful. How happy they 
had been, those first years in their first and only 
home! How eager and ambitious he was, and 
how proud she was of him! He could see her 
rapt face now, raised to his from the front pew 
as she drank in what seemed to her inspired 
utterances. He smiled a very sad, hopeless, 
little smile to think of it. He was glad she had 
not lived to know him as a failure. He had had 
success during all his early life. One of three 
strapping sons of a fine pioneer couple, he had 
passed his boyhood in Canada, — his father 
having gone there as a missionary soon after his 
graduation from Cambridge, England. 

An untiring and intellectual father, a strong, 
brave, devoted woman for a mother, and a young 
country proved to be good foundation for char- 
acter, and all three boys repaid well their parents' 
efforts. By much self-sacrifice their father was 
able to send them to England to college. He 
wanted them to have all the educational oppor- 
tunities he himself had enjoyed. They had all 
returned eventually to Canada, and his two 
brothers still Kved — one a lumberman in the 
far Northwest, the other an engineer of note, 
successful and respected citizens of the Dominion, 
both with children and grandchildren following 
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in their footsteps. He himself had chosen to 
follow his father's profession, — much to the 
joy of both parents, — and after graduating from 
Cambridge he had remained in Ekigland to study 
for the ministry. Then he had returned to 
Canada, bringing a record of many honors won 
in study to gladden his father's heart. He 
started his ministry as assistant in a large church 
in Ottawa. Then for a few years he had been 
rector of a small parish in New York State, and 
from there he had been called to Woodbridge, 
which was then considered a growing town and a 
great opportunity for a young man. He had just 
been married and he brought to his new work all 
the enthusiasm, ambition, and devotion of his 
twenty-eight years. He had always worked hard, 
but he had always succeeded in what he had tried 
to do, and he was young, strong, optimistic, pains- 
taking, and intelligent. He had a sweet young 
wife, whose highest aim was to be a helpmate to 
him, but who was always rather overpowered 
by his untiring energy. How happy they had 
been in this little house, and how much she en- 
joyed decorating their home and planning for his 
comfort! Looking back now, he realized that 
these homely, peaceful things were to her the joy 
of life, and that her parish duties, the position 
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as rector's wife, the entertaining of the Bishop, 
the preparation for this and that occasion, and 
the constant demands of other people upon them 
worried and wore on her from the first. But 
everything went weU. The parish grew m vigor 
and numbers. Everybody seemed to Uke them. 
There were many young people like themselves 
interested. They praised his sermons, and they 
were fond of the church and worked hard for it. 
He started guilds, enlarged the choir, — the 
Sunday-school grew apace; the poor leaned upon 
him; the Bishop was encouraging and pleased, 
and what a happy, busy time it was I Then, to 
crown all, when they had been three years at 
Woodbridge their little son was bom. That 
was their happiest year! 

Then came a hot summer; the baby was not 
two years old, and, though he had always been 
strong and well, he was having trouble with his 
teeth, and now he wilted in the stifling heat of this 
valley town. He was sick, and there were anxious 
times. The country doctors of those days did not 
do much for teething babies. Teething trouble 
was considered inevitable and children either 
lived through it or they didn't, and their beautiful 
boy didn't 1 A little more experience — a doctor 
from New York would no doubt have saved the 
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baby's life, but fortunately poor Mrs. Alexander 
did not know this, as such an extravagance would 
have been impossible for them. She accepted re- 
signedly the " second summer " theory, and went 
on with her life, singing in the choir, presiding at 
the Mother's Meetings, and teaching the infant 
class, but she did it all with a breaking heart. He 
had thrown himself into his work harder than ever, 
to drown his sorrow, and for a time he had not 
realized the gradual decline of his wife's health. 
They had tried to keep up for each other, and he 
had not understood what an effort the brave little 
woman was making. When she was forced to 
give up some of her parish duties it came over 
him, with a blow that had real terror in it, how 
frail she looked, and he had persuaded her to give 
up all work and had hired a woman to come each 
day and help their little maid, thereby enabling 
his wife to have some hours of real leisure — a 
luxury which she had never had since her marriage. 
But somehow this did not seem to give her more 
strength, and when it came time for their two 
weeks' vacation, which he had usually passed in 
some nearby town exchanging pulpits with a 
fellow-clergyman, he took her to the seashore and 
the vestry kindly prolonged their stay there for 
another two weeks. He fancied she improved 
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during this month away, and the following winter 
he tried to make her do less parish work until 
he found it made her wretched to feel she was 
not doing all she could to help him, when there 
was so much to be done. Gradually she had 
slipped into the old routine again. And so they 
plodded on for a few months more until the day 
when he had come home to supper and found the 
Uttle household in a flurry. His wife had fainted 
at choir practice and been brought home, still 
unconscious, and now the old doctor was there, 
shaking his head, while the kindly alto and 
sopranos fussed about and the Uttle maid was 
running up and down the stairs. 

She never left her room again, though she 
lingered on for several weeks. After her death 
his work was all that was left to him and he flung 
himself into it in a sort of ascetic frenzy, glad to 
be so exhausted when he returned late at night 
to the little house that he could not feel the loneli- 
ness of it. The whole countryside called him now 
to christen, marry, and bury them, and to com- 
fort the sick or sorrowing, and, as he had no other 
means of reaching his parishioners far and near, 
he walked, glad to be always exerting his strength 
to the utmost. 

Besides these duties he had many others of a 
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civic nature. He was often called to speak at 
town meetings and to preside at other meetings 
to do with the community welfare. He had be- 
come perhaps the foremost citizen of the place, 
and with this distinction came varied and mul- 
tifarious burdens. By now the old church had 
become inadequate. The town had grown and, 
with it, even faster, the parish. Plans were 
made and — after a long, hard pull — money 
was raised for a new church, — and it was built! 
How beautiful it seemed! His own church, al- 
most literally the work of his hands, and he had 
been able, with the generous assistance of his 
two brothers, to put a Uttle window in the chancel 
to the memory of his wife and chUd. 

With the new church the work had of course 
grown more complex and demanding. About 
this time he had received a call to a large parish 
in a western city, but, with the mortgage not paid 
on the church and with all the work just starting 
in new quarters and its attendant complications, 
he felt that he ought not to leave. Two years 
later came another call. He had been to the 
parish — one of many in a great metropolis — 
but he had not been in sympathy with it. Their 
ways were not his ways. He had felt a sudden 
homesickness for his dear people and his Uttle 
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window in the chancel, and had refused the call. 

So he had stayed at Woodbridge and worked 
faithfully on, year after year. The only time 
he had been away — further than a neighboring 
town to attend an occasional convention — had 
been a fl3ring trip to his old home in Canada, in 
the hope of seeing his mother before she died. 
He had not got there in time for this, but had 
attended her funeral and seen some of his family 
for the first time in nearly twenty years. 

After this he had suddenly felt " stale." There 
were troublemakers in the parish, as in all par- 
ishes, and now they got on his nerves. Work 
had lost its zest and interest and meant only 
plodding. Ideas seemed to have left his mind, 
and the harder he searched for some the less he 
found. He could not believe there had been a 
time when his brain had been so full of burning 
messages for his people that he could hardly form 
them quickly and coherently enough. 

Dr. Wentworth was then " the young doctor," 
and he had come to see him one day and said, 
"Excuse this liberty, Mr. Alexander, but my 
wife made me come. We don't think you are 
looking well, and seriously, sir, you ought to get 
a rest — you ought to go away for at least three 
months." He had even gone and told the vestry, 
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on his own responsibility^ that '' Mr. Alexander 
would go to pieces unless he had a complete rest 
and change of several months." But that was 
in the midst of the ** hard times " and business 
depression, and how could the vestry send him 
off on a long vacation just at that time? 

So he had plodded on. Some ten or twelve 
years ago a new parish had been started in the 
neighboring town of Sussex. This had been an 
old village which had lately grown into a resi- 
dential center. People who had made money 
in the manufactures of Woodbridge had bought 
country places and built homes in Sussex. A 
young man had been called to take charge of the 
parish there, and the reputation of his brilliant 
preaching, wonderful organizing ability, and hand- 
some person had soon reached Woodbridge. The 
younger people, very naturally, had gone to see 
and many had remained there. Some of his 
parishioners began to tell him that their girls or 
their boys liked young Mr. Phelps and they must 
go to the church which their children were willing 
to attend in order to encourage their interest. 
Other people said nothing but just went. Pew 
rents began to fall off. They could not afford 
such a large choir, and, the organist having left 
to go to a larger church and salary, they were 
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obliged to put up with one much less good. Of 
all the disheartening and unpleasant things to 
do, to beg of your friends money for your own 
business, your own Uving expenses, — whether it 
is your just due or not, — is the most degrad- 
ingly unpleasant. Mr. Alexander decided at 
once that he would far rather go without, but he 
could not have the church suffer in consequence. 
After speaking several times from the chancel of 
the necessity of raising the sexton's salary and 
of mending the roof, he paid these things out of 
his own pocket. He could do this, but it meant 
that he could not put by this year for his old age. 
He had begun a tiny fund for this purpose some 
years before, when he saw that it would be best 
for his beloved parish if he were to resign when he 
was able to. Up to that time, though his ex- 
penses were smaller than the average clergyman, 
having no family, he had delighted in using his 
surplus for some of the many needy cases among 
the poor factory people. There were no rich 
people in the parish until the Lancasters came, 
and not many well-to-do, and there was much 
poverty. What he could give was very little, 
but what a lot it often seemed to accomplish! 
Sometimes, when he felt a little guilty about not 
entertaining his parishioners more at his home, 
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he comforted himself with thinking of these 
occasions when a few dollars had meant almost 
life or death to some wretched family. When 
his wife was alive, they had had many poor 
lonely forlomities to supper with them, and had 
managed an occasional parish party, but he had 
never been able to undertake such things by 
himself. This luxury of hospitality he much 
regretted, also the luxury of good books. The 
Woodbridge Library was a hopeless institution 
for any one over fifteen years of age, and his own 
tiny library was now just about as dry and dusty. 
But his poor — and now his *' pension fund " as 
he called it — were more important than new 
books, and so he had put these luxuries out of 
his mind some time since. 

Now he realized that the time had come when, 
for the sake of his church and his faithful parish- 
ioners, he must resign. Perhaps some of his 
vestrjnnen would be able to suggest some clerical 
work that he could do, preferably in some library 
or book store by which he could earn enough to 
live, and he would keep his small nest egg to fall 
back on in case of illness or loss of occupation. 
Of course he would have to leave Woodbridge, 
as he knew of no opportunities of this sort there, 
and, though it would be very hard to leave his 
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little house, to remain in Woodbridge would be 
more difficult in many wayB, both for him and 
his successor. He would like to go to Canada, 
but did not want to let his brothers know of his 
trouble. They would be glad to support him, he 
knew, but to this he would never consent. 

When supper was ready, Mrs. Hammidge found 
him sitting in complete darkness in the little 
study. A few red coals glowed in the grate, but 
his pipe had gone out and yet he was evidently 
not asleep. To all her questions he replied 
smilingly, but he ate almost no supper. In the 
evening he went out, saying he was going to see 
Mr. Batchelder. Mr. Batchelder was the leading 
dry goods merchant of the town and senior war- 
den of the chiu*ch. Mrs. Hammidge, shaking her 
head after he had closed the door, allowed to 
herself that she would have been " worried over 
the master if he hadn't seemed so cheerful-like." 
About an hour later he returned, but he was glad 
that Mrs. Hammidge did not see him. Mr. 
Batchelder had been so kind and said so many 
nice things that on his walk home under the stars 
he had rather lost his grip on himself and felt that 
he looked as he felt, a little unnerved. Mr. 
Batchelder at first would not hear a word of what 
he called. *' this talk of resigning," but after 
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Mr^ Alexander had patiently explained his posi- 
tion and his great eagerness to do what was best 
for the parish, Mr. Batchelder had proved truly 
sympathetic and had promised Mr. Alexander to 
bring the question before the vestry, and he felt 
sure that some solution could be reached that 
would be more satisfactory than what he pro- 
posed doing. They could not accept such a 
sacrifice from him. They could not think of 
having him leave them. But he would promise 
that the question would have their deepest con- 
sideration, and he felt sure that, since they all 
had most at heart the church's welfare, they would 
be led to do the right thing. Mr. Alexander went 
to bed strangely comforted and really grateful 
to Mrs. Lancaster for bringing what he now felt 
to have been his intolerable position to a climax. 
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CHAPTER III 

For some days, now, Polly's mind had been 
working almost exclusively along lines heretofore 
strange to it, and considered by her in the past 
as sordid, but, above all, dvU to a degree. She 
had always had rather a scorn of money, bom 
from utter lack of interest in the subject. She 
had never come up against the need of it herself, 
having simple tastes and always having had them 
fulfilled, and the rich people she knew had never 
seemed to her in the least enviable. Possessed 
of a pleasant home, she enjoyed her part in the 
care of it. She would not have wanted any one 
else to look after her own room, and she liked 
making the house ready for company and prided 
herself on certain delicious receipts for salads 
and other dishes and beverages which certainly 
the faithful Hannah would never have been equal 
to. She liked to look pretty as much as any other 
attractive girl of twenty does, but, judging from 
what she heard and saw, she accomplished this, 
too, with very little trouble and expense. 

But now this question of getting money, and 
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a lot of it, had become a burning one. After 
turning the subject over many times, as if it 
were a puzzle or conundrum, she saw only one 
possible solution. As her father had said, it was 
impossible to collect twenty thousand dollars, 
or anything Uke it, from the parishioners of St. 
Stephen's, and the only man in Woodbridge who 
had twenty thousand dollars probably was Mr. 
Lancaster. Polly did not know, of course, even 
in the vaguest way, how much money Mr. Lan- 
caster had, and it did not occur to her that he 
might be able to give even a quarter of that sum 
away without impoverishing himself, — but she 
knew that he was a successful man of business and 
therefore used to large sums of money. " Pro- 
moter," she believed they called him, and she 
felt that if she could only have a talk with him 
his advice would be most valuable, and if he 
could be made to see how fine and useful a thing 
the accomplishment of her project was he might 
perhaps take it up and interest some other rich 
men in it. Anyway, she had almost made up 
her mind to go and see Mr. Lancaster! It seemed 
wiser not to mention it to any one, as it was an 
astonishing thing for her to think of doing! She 
thought she realized this perhaps more than any 
one else could. But after much deliberation she 
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could see no possible harm in it, and, after all, 
Mr. Lancaster probably had all sorts of people 
coming to see him to beg money for various ob- 
jects and to ask business advice, and the worst 
that could happen to her would be to be turned 
away, as many others must be, but no worse off 
than when she came. 

In spite of this phHosophical reasoning, she 
was obliged to take her courage in both hands 
when she actually set out to make her call, and 
as she approached the marble steps and porticoed 
veranda of the great house her feet lagged in the 
avenue, her heart beat thickly and her hands grew 
cold. As a little girl she had found it always 
terrifying to ring the doorbeU at a strange house, 
and she remembered how her mother used to 
laugh at her and say, " Nobody's going to bite 
you," which, strangely enough, usually calmed 
and strengthened her. So, sa3ring to herself with 
conviction, " Nobody's going to bite you," she 
pressed the bell firmly and stood waiting. In a 
few minutes the door was fiung open by a young 
mannservant who, when she inquired for Mr. 
Lancaster, looked doubtfully at her and said, ''Is 
it about a fair? " 
Polly was puzzled in her turn, but said, "No." 
" Mr. Lancaster doesn't care to see people 
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coming about fairs and bazaars/' explained the 
young man, as he ushered her into a small be- 
mirrored reception room and left her. 

This did not tend to raise our heroine's spirits, 
and it was necessary to fortify herself by again 
repeating, " Nobody's going to bite you." She 
hoped she hadn't said it aloud, because just then 
she turned and found herself face to face with Mr. 
Lancaster, just entering the door. She therefore 
was rosy red and with a dimpling smile upon her 
face as Mr. Lancaster came forward to greet her, 
looking frankly puzzled as to the identity of his 
visitor and the cause of her visit. Polly explained 
who she was in a moment and that she had come 
for some advice on a business matter, and though 
Mr. Lancaster still looked slightly bewildered he 
motioned her towards what looked to her like a 
gilded throne and then seated himself nearby with 
a look of questioning, but, as Polly's quick eye 
instantly perceived, a not discouraging air. She 
hardly knew where to begin, there was so much 
to say. She had carefully prepared some proper 
openings on her walk over, but now they had all 
flown out of her mind and she found herself 
telling Mr. Lancaster of her and her mother's 
fondness for their church and their old rector 
and then of the sad state into which both had 
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fallen. Then she told of Mr. Alexander's long 
life of unselfish service in Woodbridge and many 
stories of his devotion to the poor of the town, — 
and some stories, too, of the people's feeling for 
him, — and then she feared she was talking far 
too much and staying too long so she tried to get 
back to her premise and searched in her mind for 
some of the speeches she had prepared to lead 
up to her plans for the anniversary celebration 
and the future of the parish. 

Lancaster meanwhile looked at the troubled 
young face with the intelligent brown eyes and 
sweet mouth, and he thought of his own school- 
girl daughters. It flashed through his mind that 
he wished they were more like her. He tried to 
recoUect if they had ever taken a keen interest in 
anything outside of their own inmiediate enjoy- 
ment or what might lead to it, and he could think 
of no occasion when they had sought his aid or in- 
terest for the sake of others, as this girl was doing. 
He wondered why they hadn't, and then the 
thought occurred to him that Polly had probably 
come by her interest in others and in her church 
quite naturally by inheritance and environment. 
In spite of all that money could do for them, there- 
fore, his daughters had been deprived of some- 
thipig — and wasn't it quite an important some- 
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thing, after all? These thoughts were so new 
and interesting to him that he had lost the thread 
of Polly's carefully prepared discourse and 
startled her suddenly by sajring, "What made 
you so interested in Mr. Alexander's troubles? " 

" It seemed so unfair/' said Polly, " after a 
lifetime of struggle and self-sacrifice spent in 
building up a work which any man might be 
proud of, that he should see it all falling to pieces 
again through no fault of his own and feel that 
he is now a hindrance to it instead of a help. It 
seemed as if some one ought to help, and it was 
as much my duty as any one's, and I had this 
idea of coming to see you. I suppose any one 
else would have been glad to do something if they 
had only known what to do." 

Mr. Lancaster could not but be flattered at 
this confidence in his ability to set wrong right, 
but all he said was, " H'm." 

Polly did not know it, but she had approached 
him at an auspicious time. He had discovered 
in himself a real enthusiasm for this countryside, 
not entirely due to his pleasure in his new house. 
He had a feeling of having come " home," and 
the view of the hills and river and the pleasant 
coziness of the little town delighted him. He had 
been quite seriously thinking of " doing some- 
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thing " for the town as a sort of memorial to his 
father. A monument or a drinking fountain in 
the square had come to his mind as appropriate 
and useful gifts. But now it occurred to him 
that he had not heard a crying need for either of 
these things, and here was evidently a very crying 
need of something. Mr. Lancaster had not been 
inside a church for years. He could not remem- 
ber when he had done so last, and this rather 
surprised him, as he considered the church im- 
portant as an institution and wished to have his 
family attend one as a rule on Sunday morning. 
He had been brought up a Presbyterian, his 
mother being a regular attendant at the little 
meeting-house, the slender spire of which he 
enjoyed looking at from his new library window 
as it caught the last rays of the setting sun. He 
had been taken there as a small boy and had made 
a day of it, for after old Deacon Smith's lengthy 
exhortation came Sunday-school, from which 
they only returned home in time for a late cold 
dinner. How was it that he looked back upon 
those Sundays now with a gentle smile almost of 
longing, when at the time he remembered looking 
forward to them with dread, approaching horror? 
He had not expected his family to attend the old 
meeting-house, but neither had he given any 
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thought towards joining the Episcopal Church. 
However, his family had been in the habit of 
going there more or less regularly, and he had 
given money to their New York parish for various 
objects, and on these grounds he considered him- 
self now an Episcopalian. He decided to go to 
church next Sunday and make the acquaintance 
of the old rector afterwards. 

He told Polly he was much interested in what 
she had told him and that he would be glad to do 
whatever he could, and would see Mr. Batchel- 
der, who was an old acquaintance of his, about it. 
He hoped they would find some practical solu- 
tion, and he would be glad to do his share. 

With this he bowed her out, and she walked 
away from the big house and along the road to 
town in a state of some excitement. She said 
nothing of her visit to her mother or father, but 
quietly awaited developments. These came 
sooner than she expected, for that very night at 
supper her father said, " Mr. Alexander has 
offered to resign. He feels that the work is be- 
yond him at his age and he wishes us to call some 
one else and let him go. He thinks he can sup- 
port himself by writing or some clerical work." 

"O WiUiam!" said Mrs. Wentworth; "of 
course you couldn't let him do that." 
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" Of course not, my dear/' said the doctor 
mildly; " and so we told him. We are going to 
see if we can find some yomig man who will come 
here on a nominal salary as assistant, and we are 
going to try to scratch up a nominal salary some- 
where. Mr. Alexander offered half his salary, 
and if we took, say four hundred dollars, and 
could manage to raise three hundred dollars a 
year more, we could get some one; but no one 
who was much good would stay here very long 
under those conditions. We shall have to try for 
a man with means of his own, which usually 
means one who has poor health or is out of the 
running for some reason or other. StiU, there's 
no alternative, and we must hope for the best. 
Jim Alexander is coming to pass a few days with 
the old man, and we will talk it over with him. 
Of course he wouldn't be able to take the place, 
except perhaps temporarily, but he might sug- 
gest some possibilities, and of course Batchelder 
has written to the Bishop." 

" Poor old Rector! " said Mrs. Wentworth. 
''How will he manage to live on six hundred 
doUars? " 

'* He could if he might keep his house," said 
her husband. *' It is really no longer possible 
as a rectory for the church, and if we could pay 
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off the mortgage and give the house to him he 
could manage all right." 

Polly's eyes sparkled as she Ustened to this 
conversation, and she could hardly wait for the 
next Sunday* It would be a great day. Jim 
Alexander would be here, and would Mr. Lan- 
caster keep his promise and come to church! 

There was no late sleeping in the Wentworth 
house on Sunday mornings. Every day of the 
year the doctor was out of the house on his 
rounds by half-past eight, but on Sundays he 
was back again by ten to dress for church. Only 
a desperate case kept him from Sunday-morning 
service. Polly left the house soon after him, to be 
in time for her Sunday-school class, an alluring 
group of ten-year-old mascuUnes; and the family 
met in their pew again at half-past ten. On this 
Sunday of Sundays the briUiant spring day 
brought out an unusually large congregation, 
and many young folks in their new finery. Jim 
Alexander preached, but this fact had not got 
abroad so could not be responsible for the unusual 
crowd. Polly noticed at once that the whole 
Lancaster family was present. It was certainly 
difficult to have one's mind wholly and always on 
the service with Jim in the chancel and Mr. 
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Lancaster sitting two pews in front of one. She 
found that the best thing for her to do was to 
keep her eyes on the old rector's fine, snowy head 
and upUfted face. She hardly heard a word of 
Jim's sermon, but she felt the power of his youth 
and energy in it and the still attention of the 
congregation. Afterwards she heard such phrases 
as " Good, simple gospel preaching." " First- 
rate sermon and fine young man," and her breath 
came fast. 

Mr. Lancaster, shaking his head wisely to- 
wards his wife, said, "Best sermon I've heard 
in many a long day," quite forgetting that it 
was the only sermon he had heard in many a long 
day, and his wife tactfully did not remind him. 
After church he sought out Mr. Batchelder and 
renewed his acquaintance with him, putting 
himself inmiediately in the old man's good graces 
by saying how glad he was to be back in Wood- 
bridge. " It certainly feels good to be home 
again and settled down in this fine old place," 
he said; and Mr. Batchelder beamed all over his 
kindly face. He was considered by common 
consent the " leading citizen " of Woodbridge, 
and his pride in his home town was great. 

After some more talk of Woodbridge, past and 
present, Mr. Lancaster said how much he had 
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enjoyed the service and what a good sermon it 
was. "We must get that young man! That's 
the young man I want in this place/' he said, 
quite as if he were the senior warden himself and 
had been to church every Sunday for the last 
forty years. 

Meanwhile Jim had been greeting various old 
friends, standing on the church steps and looking 
more than usually young and slim in his black 
cassock. The Anglo-Saxon blood was as strong 
in him as in his uncle, and he looked a typical 
Britisher of the fair-haired, blue-eyed, pink- 
cheeked, athletic tjrpe. The mill people, as well 
as his uncle's old friends, smiled with pleasure as 
much at his handsome, healthy person as at his 
cordial manner. 

Among the group greeting him were Dr. Went- 
worth and his family, but when it came to be 
Polly's turn she seemed in such a hurry to be 
after her parents that she gave him rather a hasty 
smile and hand-shake. As she passed on, the 
young clergyman's face fell, and his cheery greet- 
ing to the next comer seemed a bit forced. 

A few days afterwards, late in the evening. 
Dr. Wentworth opened the front door of his 
house, and hastily hanging his hat and coat in the 
hall, stepped into the sitting-room where Polly 
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and her mother were, and said, without further 
preamble, " Guess what's happened! " 

His wife and daughter looked up, startled, 
but seeing his smiling face, said in one breath, 
" Tell us! Don't keep us in suspense! " 

" I've just been to vestry meeting," went on 
the doctor, seating himself, " and everything's 
coming out just the way you wanted, Polly, only 
in your wildest dreams you couldn't have imag- 
ined how it's actually come to pass." Polly 
straightened up now and Ustened with suppressed 
excitement. *^ Mr. Lancaster went to see old 
Batchelder yesterday," continued her father. 
" Jim Alexander evidently made a remarkable 
impre^ion upon him last Sunday and aroused his 
interest in the church. He says he has alwa3rs 
considered this place his home and wanted to do 
something for the town, and he has come to see 
that he can do nothing better than to help the 
church. He thinks Jim is the man we want here, 
and he persuaded Batchelder to put it up to the 
vestry to call Jim and retire Mr. Alexander on a 
pension. And to prove his interest and carry 
his point, what do you suppose he has proposed 
to do? " 

" What? " said both wonien at once, as he 
paused and smiled. 
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" He ifi going to build a new rectory on that 
lot of land behind the church, and he is pajring 
off the mortgage on the old rectory, with the 
understanding that Mr. Alexander will have it as 
his home for the rest of his life. Then, as we 
represented to him that it was impossible for us 
to call Jim on a salary of seven or eight hundred, 
even with a rectory, he guarantees three hundred 
dollars a year more for ten years. He seems to 
be just set on getting Jim, and he is already having 
plans made for a rectory. The only thing that 
worries me is that he may build such a grand one 
that it will pauperize any one who lives in it. 
One thousand dollars doesn't go far if you have 
a big house and a big furnace! Mr. Alexander 
says Jim has a couple of hundred a year, left him 
by his mother, so he might be able to take the 
place all right, but of course he will get many 
more interesting chances, and the young men like 
to pioneer in the West or in our foreign posses- 
sions if they get a chance, and I don't blame 
them. Nothing like beginning in a new country." 

" Still, from what I know of Jim, I think he 
would like to come here and be with his uncle," 
said Mrs. Wentworth, and was surprised to find 
herself suddenly in the tight clasp of her rosy, 
smiling daughter's arms, while PoUy said, ''Now 
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I win tell you two people what I did. I went to 
see Mr. Lancaster and tried to get him interested 
in the church and in the dear old rector, and tfuU 
is why he came last Sunday. It is coming out 
just the way I wanted, Dad, only much, much 
better than anything I dreamed of. Isn't it 
wonderful! Just a little instrument like me 
helping to make such great things! " 

Her parents looked at her speechlessly during 
this outburst of satisfaction, and their faces ex- 
pressed astonishment, which turned gradually to 
pride and pleasure as they glanced at each other, 
and then again at her charming, animated face. 

" Well, well, Polly, you'll be one of these man- 
aging women who overthrow kingdoms, set up 
new rulers, and meddle in politics generally, if 
you don't look out," said her father; while her 
mother exclaimed, " What made you think of 
going to see Mr. Lancaster, dearie? I never 
could have done it! " 

But Polly was too happy and excited to mind 
comment, and she chattered on, telling them all 
about her call on Mr. Lancaster and her idea for 
a grand celebration on Mr. Alexander's fortieth 
anniversary, until she had made them as inter- 
ested and keen about the project as she was 
herself. 
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CHAPTER IV 

That was Polly's golden summer. Looking 
back upon it, all the rest of her life each long 
summer day seemed to her to have been more 
perfect than the last, and all were much too short. 
In the first place, Jim accepted the call — much 
to the joy and rather to the surprise of the parish. 
Mr. Alexander had resigned, though he was not 
to give up the charge to Jim until September, 
Jim had returned to New York to think over the 
call, but he had told Polly that this was more of a 
formaUty than an3rthing as he had decided to 
accept it in his own mind, and he added, as he 
said good-bye to her and looked steadily down 
into her eyes, " You know I want to come here, 
PoUy, don't you? " 

Mr. Alexander had felt it his duty to talk to 
Jim about it, when he heard that he was thinking 
of accepting the call. So, having asked him to 
come and see him before deciding definitely, he 
said to him, "Jim, my boy, you know that to 
have you take my place would be the crowning 
joy of my life, but I realize that it is not much of 
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a work for you. You could have other chances 
now, in live communities, to do broader, more 
interesting work. You will get calls at once to 
larger and growing parishes, with good salaries, 
and this parish is not what it was, you know. It 
has been running down a long time. The town 
has changed — all these foreigners have come in 
and our people have moved away. You must 
not accept on an impulse. I appreciate your 
wanting to, — we all do, — but we never expected 
you to come. It was Mr. Lancaster who started 
the idea, and you know he is a newcomer here 
and never was a churchman; and he has the 
' cocksureness ' of all these rich men who want 
to take something up and rim it. The vestry 
would never have thought of your accepting if 
he hadn't raised then* hopes with his promises 
and enthusiasms." 

To all of which Jim would reply, " It interests 
me. I like to try to help a fellow that's down, 
and I should like to see if I could not pull this 
work up. There's such an interesting work 
among the foreigners, too. Uncle John. And, 
anyway, I am fond of the place, and it seems 
more like my own than any other place could." 

By the end of June the new rectory was going 
up apace, as Mr. Lancaster was anxious to have 
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it ready for the new rector when he came in the 
fall. Dr. Wentworth had suggested tentatively 
that it would be well to keep the house as small 
and simple as was compatible with comfort, and 
Mr. Lancaster, immediately seeing the wisdom 
of this, had come several times to ask advice of 
Dr. and Mrs. Wentworth as to this or that meas- 
urement in the plan, what style of heating ap- 
paratus would be most practical, and whether 
something or other else would be an improvement 
or an unnecessary trouble. Polly was present 
at most of these conferences, and, seeing her 
interest in all the arrangementSr, Mr. Lancaster 
had very kindly said that it would be a great help 
and relief to him if Mrs. Wentworth and Polly 
would undertake the interior decoration and 
fitting up of the house. With the utmost pleas- 
ure thiey accepted the suggestion and undertook 
the pleasant responsibility, and what a lot of 
enjoyment they had over it! Mr. Lancaster 
sent samples and books of design from some of 
the New York firms, but Polly and Mrs. Went- 
worth had solicited the help and roused the 
interest of all the local talent, and Mr. Dodge, 
the painter, and Mr. White, the carpenter and 
cabinet maker, soon became as keenly and per- 
sonally interested in the beautifying of the house 
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as they were themselves, while Mr. Batchelder 
intimated that if there were any chintz patterns 
they heard of this side of India, which Batchelder 
& Co. could not procure for them, he would like 
to see the samples personally. All this was very 
absorbing and exciting, and especially so when 
every few days the mail brought a letter from 
Jim. Polly had written to him, at her father's 
suggestion, on the question of the heating ap- 
paratus, as her father had sensibly ^id that, ''ss 
in all probability Jim would have to attend to the 
furnace for an indeterminate number of years, it 
seemed as if his preference should be expressed." 
Jim had replied immediately that any furnace 
Mr. Lancaster liked would suit him, and then had 
written six more pages on other topics. A few 
days later he wrote again to say that he had been 
looking up furnaces and sent some booklets upon 
them, and again there was a great deal in the 
letter on subjects other than heating apparatus! 

Since then letters from him had been frequent, 
but Polly had not written more than two or three 
short notes in return, — one to ask how much 
bookshelf room he needed, another to ask for 
the exact measurements of his desk, and all 
describing in detail the progress of the house. 

She was a little disappointed that Jim did not 
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seem more interested in the rectory. Though 
he wrote so often, he hardly ever mentioned it. 

One hot summer evening near the end of 
August, Polly was sitting alone on the front 
porch. It was about nine o'clock and some 
young people who had been sitting with her had 
just left and were walking home down the road. 
Polly waa looking after them so she did not notice 
any one approaching from the opposite direc- 
tion until the gate clicked, and she looked up 
to see Jim standing before her. He looked thin 
and, to her country eyes, very white, and as she 
rose, saying, " Why, Jim, where did you drop 
from? " she found it diflScult to meet his eyes 
somehow, and turned to lead the way into the 
house. 

He kept her hand, however, and said, " Can't 
we stay out here? I want to speak to you," so 
they sat down again, and Polly, dreading silence, 
said hurriedly, " I am afraid it's been hot in New 
York." 

"Yes, I suppose it has; I hadn't thought," 
said Jim. 

"You must have been working very hard, then," 
said Polly. 

" Yes, I suppose I have," said Jim; and then, 
leaning towards her and trying to see her eyes, 
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he said in a strange, low, trembling voice, '* I 
haven't thought about anything^ Polly, but you, 
ever since I was here, every minute, all the time, 
and I can't stand it any longer. I can't work, 
I can't care about anything else, and I must 
know. I couldn't come here, Polly, I couldn't 
do the work unless you — will help me — unless 
you will be my wife." 

He had spoken jerkily, and the last words were 
so low they were hardly above a whisper. Polly 
had kept rigidly stiU, but now a sound which 
might be a laugh, but with a sob in it, was heard, 
and she turned her face to him and said, ''Of 
course I will, Jim." 

It was so dark that Jim could not see all there 
was to see in that joyful, tearful, uplifted face, 
though he strained his eyes to do so, and evi- 
dently he could not believe the evidence of his 
ears either, for he gripped her hand and stuttered 
in his excitement, " Do you mean, Polly, do you 
mean — you mean you love me nowf " 

This time it was a real laugh, and such a merry, 
happy one, — but just in the middle it seemed to 
be smothered. 

Mrs. Wentworth, coming out to see what was 
going on, gave a gasp as she discerned her daugh- 
ter tightly enveloped in the arms of a tall stranger 
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and apparently happy in the horrid predicament. 
Poor Mrs. Wentworth! What a jumble of half- 
formed thoughts passed through her mind before 
she discovered that the stranger was Jim! 

Then came a gradual crescendo of joy and 
satisfaction which ended for the time being in 
the greeting of the doctor on his return late at 
night by three beaming, excited people. 

Jim had to go back to New York the next day, 
and then Polly faced a painful duty. It was 
certainly honorable to tell Mr. Lancaster that 
she contemplated occupying the new rectory, 
but it was very awkward. She finally decided 
it would be easier to write it, and, as Mr. Lan- 
caster was in New York for a few days on busi- 
ness, this gave her an excellent excuse for doing 
so. After much note paper had been wasted 
and her mother had read and criticized favorably 
at least a dozen notes, one was at last formed 
which was fairly satisfactory to Polly and dis- 
patched to New York. 

By return mail came a most delightful letter 
from Mr. Lancaster, over which Polly laughed 
and cried. It appeared that he was not as sur- 
prised as she had expected him to be, and if he 
was amused, which Mrs. Wentworth had silently 
feared he might be, he didn't show it in his letter. 
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He was evidently as delighted with the news as 
any of themselves, and said it doubled the pleas- 
ure he had in giving the rectory. As for the help 
which Polly and Mrs. Wentworth had given him, 
he could never be grateful enough, though he 
could have wished they had not had quite such 
simple tastes. He thought they must have made 
everything personally with their own hands, as 
he was not paying an3rthing at all for interior 
decoration, and his only hope was that they had 
made it really as Polly wished, so that she would 
enjoy living in it. 

Then he again reiterated his pleasure in the 
news, said some nice things about each of them, 
thanked Polly for writing him, and closed with 
his best wishes. 

The only thing Polly did not quite like about 
the note was that it gave her a sort of suspicion 
that Mr. Lancaster's satisfaction contained some 
idea that he had been responsible for the making 
of the match! 

As the time drew near for the anniversary date, 
which was the day also on which Jim was to come 
back for good, Polly's excitement grew to such a 
pitch that she was thankful to have so much to do 
in getting ready for the reception in honor of 
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Mr. Alexander that she was able in this way, as 
she expressed it, to work off steam. The recep- 
tion was to be in the church grounds, now en- 
larged by those of the new rectory, and Mr. 
Batchelder was to preside and present to Mr. 
Alexander a silver loving cup on behalf of the 
parish. He was also to accept from Mr. Lan- 
caster the keys of the two rectories and give the 
one of the old rectory to Mr. Alexander. Both 
these gifts were to be surprises to the old rector. 
The Sunday-school children had been trained 
to sing selections in chorus, led by the choir, 
which would end the ceremonies, and then the 
parish was invited to inspect the new rectory. 
Mr. LancasW had told Polly that he was running 
up to New York on business the week before and 
would send down a few " necessary furnishings," 
as he called them, and wished that &|he would see 
that they were all satisfactory and placed in the 
house the last thing. 

The house was all done and locked, and of 
course Mr. Lancaster had the keys. 

Polly missed her visits to it, as she had become 
as fond of it as of her own home, but she was very 
busy with arrangements for the anniversary and 
also with certain other preparations for another 
great event which was to take place in a few 
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weeks and which necessitated the maidng of 
wedding garments and a vast deal of other sew- 
ing, as everything in the new house must be very 
perfect of its kind. 

The fortieth anniversary of Mr. Alexander's 
coming to Woodbridge was the 22d of September, 
which conveniently fell upon a Saturday, so that 
everybody, old and young, could come to the 
parish reception that afternoon. 

The evening before was clear and still and ex- 
quisite, with a great golden harvest moon floating 
over the hiUs. Polly, as she often did, said her 
prayers at the open window, lookmg over the 
garden which lay bathed in moonlight. She 
knelt there a very long time, sometimes con- 
sciously praying and sometimes just drinking in 
the beauty of the night and trying to realize it 
and her own happiness, and storing it up in her 
mind for other less perfect days. This habit of 
remembering "happy days" she had practiced 
ever since she was a Uttle girl, and it may have 
had much to do in making her the cheery, op- 
timistic character she was. 

The next day fulfilled the promise of the even- 
ing before, and was as perfect as any one could 
wish. 

Jim was to escort Polly to the reception, and 
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he called early for her, as she had said Mr. Lan- 
caster wanted her to go first to the new rectory 
and see that everything was open and ready to 
receive the visitors later in the afternoon. Jim 
had never been in it, and Polly had been longing 
to show it to him. Jim was officially only a 
visitor to-day. This was Mr. Alexander's day, and 
every one was looking forward to making much 
of him and trying to let him know all that they 
thought of him and of all he had done for them 
in Woodbridge. 

As Jim and Polly hurried along, they passed 
many people aheady on their way to the church 
groimds, and groups of children collecting for 
the singing. They walked around the church to 
the new rectory, which was looking very bright 
and neat and livable now. Together they walked 
up the path and tried the door. Yes, it was open, 
and they found themselves in the hall, looking 
through it and a glass door at the other end of it, 
on to the church yard and the church tower 
across the lawn. The hall was wainscoted in a 
light gum wood, rubbed to a dull finish, making a 
soft, neutral tone. 

" So easy to take care of,'' said the practical 
Polly. 

On the left of the hall was a good-sized living- 
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room. This was painted a warm gray, with 
white trimmings, and the cmi^ains at the long 
windows were of a gay chintz, with wonderful 
bird and flower figures of many brilliant hues. 

'' I thought of having willow furniture/' said 
Polly; '' painted gray, and cushions of the same 
chintz. It is the cheapest and would be pretty, 
I think." 

Beyond the living room was a tiny study. The 
walls were all bookshelves, and Polly explained 
where Jim's desk was to go and how two nice big 
armchairs might also be squeezed in. 

" Isn't it dear and cozy? " said she. 

Jim admired everything, and Polly, looking at 
his smiling face and shining eyes, was quite 
satisfied with his appreciation. He wisely re- 
frained from telling her that he looked upon each 
room merely as a varied background to the ra- 
diant presence of his guide. 

Across the hall from the parlor was the dining- 
room, and as she led the way hither Polly said, — 

" There's nothing in it, of course, but the cur- 
tains, and I am anxious to see if they're fading — 
supposed to be non-fadable material — Oh! — " 
said she and stopped speechless, and Jim stopped 
behind her and also stared. 

A pleasant, bright room, with Delft blue walls, 
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and figured blue and white window draperies 
met their eyes, but, instead of being quite empty, 
as Polly had left it, it was furnished with a com- 
plete set of old Dutch walnut. The chairs were 
ranged around the room, a fine old sideboard 
filled the wall space opposite them, and on it, 
shining bright and reflecting blue tones in its 
mirrored surfaces, was a beautiful silver teaset. 
A large glass bowl on the dining table was filled 
with white flowers, and on the mantel was a little 
blue and white china clock, ticking away, and a 
handsome family Bible. 

Polly moved as in a dream. She took up the 
Bible and absently turned its pages. Reaching 
the* title-page she saw some writing and read, 
"To my dear niece and nephew, from John 
Alexander. May the Lord bless you and keep 
you; may He make His face to shine upon you." 
She stood and looked at it, Jim looking over her 
shoulder. Then she saw a card beside the clock 
and read, " Miss Polly, with best wishes from 
her Sunday-school class," and then followed the 
names of her fifteen young pupils. She looked 
at Jim, her eyes swimming with tears, then she 
patted the clock and, turning, looked across the 
room at the shining teaset. A card was hanging 
from the nose of the teakettle by a white ribbon, 
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and on it was written, " From Mother and 
Father." 

Among the fragrant white flowers on the table 
she espied another envelope, and opening it she 
found a note which read; 

My dear Miss PoUy: 

I wanted so much to have one room in your 
future home look a bit livable when it was on 
view to-day that I could not resist the temptation 
of giving you your wedding present in this way. 
I took your mother and Mr. Alexander into my 
confidence, and they fell in with my plan and 
seemed to think it was a good idea. Mr. Alexan- 
der Imew your Sunday-school class would want 
to be in the secret, and so you see they are. My 
ideas and yours seem to agree so perfectly on the 
subject of house decorating that I am hoping 
that my taste has not failed me, and that you will 
like this dining-room set. It brings with it my 
kindest regards to you both and best wishes for a 
long and happy future together — much of which 
I hope will be spent in this house. 

I remain, ^. . « • j 

' Sincerely your fnend, 

John Lancasteb. 

" Isn't it wonderful, wonderful! " murmured 
Polly, turning the note over and over in her hand 
and looking all around the pretty room. '* How 
beautiful the world is, Jim, and how good people 
are! " to all of which Jim agreed; and then Polly 
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enlai^ed upon the theme again as she went 
around the room caressing each separate piece 
of furniture and each piece of the lovely little 
teaset. 

They sat opposite each other at the table, and 
then they got up and wound up the clock to- 
gether, though it did not need it at all, and then 
they took the cards and notes and Polly told 
Jim to put them in a safe place and give them to 
her later, as she wanted to keep them always; 
and then they stood together in the doorway, 
taking a last long look around as they felt that 
the house was pecuUarly their own just for this 
little time, when it was all so new and fresh and 
empty and peaceful; and as they stood there, 
hand in hand, in silence, suddenly a great chorus 
of young voices rose into the still air of this 
autiunn day, singing the '^Hallelujah Chorus'' 
from the "Messiah." For a moment more 
Polly's eyes wore a rapt, inspired expression; 
then they sprang wide open, and with a horrified 
glance at Jim she fled out of the house, calling 
back, 

"Hurry, hurry, the presentation must be 
over! " 

They were able to join the crowd on the church 
lawn unobserved, as they approached from the 
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rear, and all eyes were turned towards a little 
stand, temporarily set up in an angle of the 
church, on which stood Mr. Batchelder and Mr. 
Alexander. In a semicircle around the stand 
were the Sunday-school children, and behind 
them stood the older people. The children were 
still singing when Jim and Polly joined the crowd. 

When the last "Allelujah" had died away, 
there was a short silence, and then Mr. Alexander, 
in a faltering voice and the almost muflOied tones 
they use who cannot hear themselves speak, said, 

" My heart is full — full to overflowing, and 
the overflowingness of the heart chokes the 
utterance of my Ups. I can only say I humbly, 
earnestly, lovingly thank you.'' 

Then he turned and said something to Mr. 
Batchelder, and Mr. Batchelder said, '' Mr. 
Alexander asks if the choir will lead us while we 
all join in singing the Doxology." 

So, led by the choir, first the high clear voices 
of the children joining, and then more and more 
the stronger, heavier notes of the men, the crowd 
sang: 

" Praise God, from whom aU blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost." 
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EPILOGUE 

Eight years after the events recorded in the 
last chapter, we find Mr. Alexander sitting in 
his accustomed seat before his little fire, smoking 
his pipe, which is also the same old friend. Every- 
thing looks the same except, possibly, Mr. Alex- 
ander himself . We found him at the beginning 
of this history rather a pathetic figure. His face, 
though old and strong in line, lacked repose. He 
looked as one does who is tu-ed, but tries not to 
show it; like one who is every moment making 
an effort to do his best, though knowing he works 
against hopeless odds. Now his expression is 
quite different. Even his attitude shows repose 
and calm, instead of exhaustion and discourage- 
ment; and his face is serene, with the serenity 
and peace of the old person who, his working 
days being over, is able to enjoy a leisure time 
and look on at the younger generation taking up 
the tasks of life, not in a spirit of criticism but 
in one of interest and encouragement, and some- 
times with real amusement. He would sit hours 
together, an open book on his knee, just as now, 
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re-living the past and thinking of his loved ones 
gone and present. He felt that he could never 
get tired of resting! Though still active in body 
and walking several miles every day, he found 
himself hurrying home, as he said, '* like an old 
horse," to enjoy the luxiuy of his quiet evening 
with his pipe and his thoughts. He could not 
remember ever being so content before. BBs 
keen interest in his work had given him much 
happiness and satisfaction, and his married life 
was like a distant happy dream, but it was aU 
of it — all his life long — mixed with so much of 
struggle, and sometimes of exhaustion and dis- 
couragement, that it seemed now as if he had 
come out finally from a turbulent river into a 
calm lake, reflecting in its almost rippleless sur- 
face a beautiful sunset. He was not lonely. He 
lived amongst dear friends who loved and re- 
spected him, and many of them old contempo- 
raries who leaned on him still for advice and sym- 
pathy, and sought him often in times of trouble. 
Jim and Polly were like son and daughter to 
him, and he never could sufficiently express his 
admiration and wonder for this pah* of apparently 
merely human young people. He thought them 
a marvelous couple and lived anew in his interest 
in their life and doings. It seemed absurd to 
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him that Jim should come to him for advice, 
which he often did, and neither he nor Jim ever 
discovered that Jim always decided the vexed 
question himself after a completely one-sided 
discussion. When he left he always thanked 
his uncle cordially for his advice and said it had 
cleared up the whole subject for him wonderfully. 
It was a never-ending satisfaction to the old 
man to see the way in which Jim had built up the 
parish again. The church was full to overflowing 
at both services on Sundays. The evening serv- 
ice was a musical one (the old rector privately 
doubted if he quite approved of this), and the 
congregation at it was more than half foreign 
bom. There were quantities of Uttle foreigners 
in the Sunday-school, too, which had doubled in 
size, and there was an excellent volunteer choir, 
made up of men and boys. There were also 
Boy Scouts in connection with the parish, and a 
flourishmg men's club, besides mcrea^ed mem- 
bership and new life in aU the old organizations. 
Mr. Alexander thought Jim a most remarkable 
preacher, and as for Polly — what a woman she 
was! She combined being a perfect wife, and 
mother, and daughter, with all the difficult and 
taxing duties of a pastor's wife. She was Jim's 
right-hand man in parish work, and leader of all 
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the women's activities, and she was sought on all 
sides and by every one, both in joy and sorrow. 
Yet, in spite of her busy life, after each long, 
active day, she looked as pretty and fresh and 
serene as a May morning. 

These were some of Mr. Alexander's thoughts 
as he sat in his cozy study at twiUght of this 
bright spring afternoon. He was interrupted by 
a knocking at the outer door and a fumbling with 
the door-knob, which, opening, admitted two 
apple-cheeked, tow-headed boys of about four 
and six years — fine little specimens of humanity. 
They said they thought they would stop in and 
see him on their way home, and their eyes wan- 
dered towards a bookshelf in the comer, where 
they rested in pleased content when they met the 
white sugar eyes of two gingerbread men. This 
was Mrs. Hammidge's regular weekly baking-day 
offering to her old master's great-nephews. The 
younger boy had such a noticeably dirty face 
that even his adoring godfather must needs 
mention it, as two streaks of caked mud seemed 
to have settled on his cheeks. 

"What is the matter with you, William?" 
said Mr. Alexander. 

His older brother answered for him. " He 
cried," said he. 
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" What was the trouble? " agam inquired his 
godfather. 

" He cried 'cos there was no dessert for dinner," 
said Jimmie, " and there's never going to be any 
dessert any more." 

Then, as tears once more welled into William's 
eyes at this sad remembrance, Jimmie quickly 
added, ''But there is on Christmas and birth- 
days, and then you can choose your favorite one, 
William, and mother will cook it herself." 

William wiped his eyes and visibly cheered at 
this encouraging speech, but Mr. Alexander was 
now interested. 

" Why no more desserts, Jimmy? " he asked. 

''Because," said Jimmy, "for many reasons. 
That's what Mother said. First, Norah is going 
to be married; that's one, 'cos Mother never can 
get such a good cook again. Another is that they 
don't do anybody any good, and they take time 
to make and they cost lots of money, and we mitst 
lay down for a rainy day." 

At this point Jinmiy paused and looked 
doubtfully at Mr. Alexander, but, as he made no 
comment, continued, " Father says he knows lots 
of little boys in Woodbridge who don't ever have 
any meat for dinner nor any potato, nor an3rthing, 
so he says he thinks his boys won't mind just 
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because there is no desserts. So I am not going 
to make a fuss about it, ever." 

"Neither ain't I," piped up William, much 
aggrieved. 

" No, no! " said Mr. Alexander, " Of course 
not, neither of you would, not if you think of those 
other Uttle boys who are really hungry, and you 
wouldn't want to make Mother feel badly either, 
I know/' 

" No," said Jimmy; and then, " but she feels 
badly anyway, 'cos Norah's going. She looked 
like she was going to cry, and she was telling 
Father that she had tried and tried to get another 
girl to come instead of Norah and nobody would 
come, and she will have to have some lady like 
old Mrs. Cole come in at the day and go home 
for to sleep, and then Mother will have to get 
supper for all of us, and how can she do that 
and go with Father to church or meetings in the 
evenings? " 

" It's too bad Norah has to go," said Mr. 
Alexander. " She's a nice girl." 

" Yes," repUed Jinmiy; " but she has to get 
married." 

" I suppose so! " repHed Mr. Alexander, and 
then, to turn the subject to pleasanter things. 
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he asked, ^' What are you going to be when you 
grow up, I wonder, William? " 

** A norgan grinder with a dear little monkey," 
promptly replied William. 

" And I am going to be a butcher," said James. 
" Father says we choosed wisely and we can be 
those things, but if we had said a doctor or a 
engineer or a judge or even a minister like him, 
we couldn't be it, 'cos we would not learn enough 
in school to be those things, and Mother said, 
'Don't joke about that, please, Jim'; but no- 
body was joking, so she made a mistake, didn't 
she? And I may be a iceman instead of a butcher. 
A iceman doesn't have to know very much, does 
he. Uncle John? " 

" Hum, — no, not a great deal, I should say," 
repUed Mr. Alexander; but it was evident that 
his thoughts were wandering, so Jimmy, saying, 
" Well, I guess we must be going home to supper," 
started slowly towards the door. 

William, however, not used to diplomacy, being 
quite frank and unmannerly, in fact, and just 
now in despair at missing a second treat in one 
day, caught him by the arm, exclaiming with 
agitation, *' Not without the gingerbread mans. 
I not go without my gingerbread mans! " 

Mr. Alexander, roused by this appeal, got up 
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and taldng them down from the bookcase pre- 
sented them with Mrs. Hammidge's compli- 
ments in the usual formal manner. Then, when 
the boys had gone, he sat pondering a long time. 
Late that night he mailed the following letter: 

The Old Rectory, Woodbridge, 

May 16. 
My dear Bishop: 

I read in a report of the last General Conven- 
tion that a committee had been formed to study 
the subject of pensions for the clergy. I should 
be very glad if you could tell me if you have hopes 
of anytUng definite being accomplished, and if 
the conmiittee plan to report at the Convention 
this autumn on the question. It would be a 
great joy to me if I might Uve to see some satis- 
factory system established, and I hope you will 
understand that it is not of myself I am thinking 
when I say this. I, in my old age, have fallen 
on fortunate circumstances, but I am sadly 
conscious that I am one of very, very few to be so 
placed. 

To be quite frank, it is of my nephew and his 
family I am thinking. Just now Jim is strong 
and young, but you and I know that the work can 
take all the strength, both mental and physical, 
that a man has, and his wife works just as hard — 
if it were possible, I should say harder than he. 
They have practically nothing but his salary, 
and I know it is hard to make both ends meet. 
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The two little boys are fine specimens, and in- 
herit, if I may say so, the best of stock on both 
sides. I do not see how it is possible for them to 
have more than the ordinary high-school education 
which this town affords, and then tJiey must enter 
into competition with the immigrant's son. 

In the schools of this mill town, there are 
Italians, Greeks, Russians, Letts — every sort of 
nationality represented, except American. I see 
a great change since I came, of course. Thirty 
or forty years ago the mill people were mostly 
English or French Canadian, and the popidation 
comparatively small. Now there are not more 
than a dozen boys of American parentage in the 
school these children will attend, and you will 
realize that the American boy meets difficulties 
when he leaves school and must earn his Uving, 
if he finds himself in competition, say, with the 
Russian Jews. He cannot and he must not work 
as cheaply as they do, and what a waste of good 
material it is not to give our own boys the educa- 
tion to fit them to govern! 

But all this may be endured, and gladly, for 
the sake of working for Christ. What is killing 
to a man and prevents his best work is the ever- 
present thought, "What would become of my 
family if anything should happen to me? " In 
such a case, what does happen? The poor mother, 
herself almost worn out, struggles to support the 
children until they can support themselves, and 
often enough the children must help too, and 
then, of course, there is no hope of anything but 
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the compulsory grammar-school education and 
unskilled labor afterwards, and finally the com- 
plete submersion of another family of good 
American stock. 

These are the thoughts which have been dis- 
turbing me. 

Hoping that you will pardon the Kberty of my 
writing you at such length upon what may seem 
my personal affairs, I remain 

Faithfully yours, 

John Alexander. 

In a few days came the following reply: 

My dear Alexander: 

As I am myself a member of the Pension Fund 
Committee, I am able to tell you what there is to 
know about it. We have been occupied up to 
now in getting a very thorough statistical report 
of conditions, and we have been fortunate, also, 
in obtaining a man who is considered the best 
expert in the country to formulate a pension 
S3^m for us. It is most interesting work, and 
I have been amazed at the thoroughness and re- 
markable ingenuity with which he is carrying 
out the plan. We can find no possible fiaw in the 
proposed scheme, but of course the committee, 
themselves, are not experts, so this might not 
mean much, if I had not seen it thoroughly 
studied by various men of " big business " who 
are invariably immensely impressed and en- 
thusiastic. We must raise a very large sum of 
money to set it going; in other words, to cover 
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the accrued liabilities, and of course this only in 
case it is accepted by the Convention and by 
each diocese individually. 

Personally, I am feeling very hopeful — even 
confident — over the result, though I should not 
wish this to be quoted so early in the day. I may 
say to you, however, and I do not mind if you 
intimate as much to your nephew and his dear 
wife, that I should not be at all surprised if the 
pension fund were in thorough working order 
before we have had two more General Conven- 
tions. I feel that the church's need of this is so 
vital that it must come, and the means and the 
tools will surely be provided for us. 

With kindest regards to you and yours. 
Sincerely your friend and bishop, 

Randall Eastman. 
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